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Since  World  War  II,  21  nations,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
700  million  people,  have  become  independent.  They  will  be  joined 
by  four  more  new  African  nations  in  1960. 

Of  the  21,  only  three  have  a  gross  national  product  of  more 
than  $200  per  capita.  Nine  have  less  than  $100  per  person.  In  the 
dramatic  rush  to  gain  political  independence,  many  new  countries 
may  falter  because  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  stand  on  their  own 
economic  feet.  Economic  independence  lags  far  behind  political 
freedom.  This  tremendous  gulf  is  a  matter  of  growing  concern  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  calls  upon  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  do  some  hard  thinking  and  long-term  planning  on  the 
problem  of  economic  viability. 

The  transcript  of  the  Committee  hearings  focuses  on  the  di¬ 
lemma.  On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  has  always  favored 
independence  for  all  peoples,  and  it  has  helped  the  newly  emerging 
countries  to  secure  their  emancipation  from  colonial  domination. 
But  some  of  these  countries  have  no  prospect  of  viability  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  As  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  see  it, 
the  only  hope  is  in  regional  cooperation  or  economic  federation. 

The  report  says: 

‘The  Committee  attaches  particular  importance  to  the  statement 
that  the  program  should  be  administered  so  as  to  promote  the  emergence 
of  economically  viable  political  units.  The  force  of  nationalism  in  some 
underdeveloped  areas — Africa  for  example — is  so  great  that  there  is 
danger  of  fragmentation  of  newly  emerging  independent  states.  In 
other  areas  such  as  Latin  America,  existing  states  could  greatly  improve 
their  prospects  of  economic  development  by  closer  cooperation  with 
neighboring  states. 

“It  should  be  a  primary  objective  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  regionalism  in  Irath  those  areas  ...  In  regard  to  Africa, 
the  Committee  sees  federation  as  perhaps  the  only  way  of  assuring  the 
economic  viability  of  small,  weak,  poor  nations.” 

During  the  hearings.  Committee  Chairman  J.  William  Fulbright 
(D-Ark.)  asked  Administration  witnesses  whether  the  Department 
of  State  was  now  accepting  the  situation  as  the  British  had  in  Jordan. 
He  said:  “The  British  supported  Jordan  and  where  are  they?  It 
wasn’t  a  successful  program,  was  it?  Aren’t  we  doing  a  little  of  the 
same ...?’’ 

All  this  explains  why  the  Committee  recommended  a  revolution 
in  the  aid  program;  the  proposal  to  expand  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  put  it  on  a  five  year  basis;  the  transfer  of  military  aid 
funds  from  underdeveloped  countries  to  NATO  nations;  the  ceiling 
(HI  military  aid  to  Latin  America  and  the  proposal  for  an  international 
military  force  under  the  OAS ;  the  requirement  that  military  assist¬ 
ance  in  underdeveloped  countries  be  used  whenever  possible  for 
public  works  as  well  as  for  the  teaching  of  skills ;  the  larger  use  of 
special  assistance  funds  for  American  schools  and  libraries  abroad, 
and  a  new  plan  to  use  counterpart  funds  to  finance  foreign  language 
study  by  American  teachers  abroad. 

Despite  earlier  pessimistic  forecasts  the  House  approved  its  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  by  a  substantial  271  to  142  vote  on 
June  19,  a  slight  gain  over  last  year.  However,  that  roll  call  shows 
a  decline  in  supi><)rt  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  real  test  is  ahead.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  declining  popularity  of  foreign  aid  was  the  absence  of  inno¬ 
vation  and  that  support  for  the  program  may  be  reinvigorated  by 
new  and  progressive  thinking  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  Com¬ 
mittees  dealing  with  our  foreign  policy. 
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Arms  D«al.  Israel  faces  a  cabinet  crisis  \ 
because  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-  / 
Gurion’s  government  approved  the  sale  ( 
of  250,000  grenade  launchers  worth  ) 
about  $3  million  to  West  Germany.  Af 
West  German  weekly  broke  the  news.  V 

Although  West  Germany  has  made  J 
massive  reparations  payments,  opposi-  h 
tion  parties  castigated  an  arms  transac-  \ 
tion  with  a  country  which  warred  f 
against  Jews  less  than  20  years  ago.  Left  N 
wing  parties  in  the  government’s  own  / 
coalition,  the  Achdut  Avodah  and  the  \ 
Mapam,  publicly  joined  in  the  attack.  \ 
This  will  be  an  issue  in  the  general  \f 
elections  less  than  five  months  away.  |\ 

Mr.  Ben-Gurion  angrily  threatened  to  i 
resign. 

■•buff.  The  Iraqi  Communists  had 
four  demands.  They  wanted  Premier 
Kassem  to  include  them  in  his  Cabinet, 
to  purge  the  government  of  traitors,  to 
carry  out  the  death  sentences  of  the 
People’s  Court  and  to  arm  the  people’s 
militia.  He  has  now  rebuffed  all  four. 

The  Iraqi  Premier  rejected  their  Cabi¬ 
net  bid  and  told  all  parties  to  disband. 
During  the  last  fortnight  he  ordered  the 
militia  disarmed  and  proclaimed  am¬ 
nesties  for  thousands  of  nationalists  and 
Kurds  who  had  opposed  his  government. 

Among  those  who  may  be  saved  from 
execution  are  his  former  comrade-in- 
arms,  Col.  Abdel  Salem  Arif  and  Rashid 
el-Kilani,  the  leader  of  the  pro-Nazi 
1941  revolt.  Both  are  pro-Nasser. 

The  Communist  newspaper,  Ittihad  al 
Shaab,  bitterly  protested  the  amnesties, 
charging  that  liberated  prisoners  had 
killed  a  Communist  leader. 

The  Communists  may  break  with 
Premier  Kassem  and  resist  his  demand 
for  their  arms.  On  June  30,  it  was 
reported  that  they  were  forming  a 
united  front  with  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Kurdish  parties  to  oppose 
the  Kassem  ban  on  political  parties. 
L«a9u«  Riff.  The  Arab  League  will 
attempt  to  mediate  the  Kassem-Nasser 
(Turn  the  page) 
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dispute.  But  Baghdad  radio  charged  on 
June  21  that  the  UAR  considered  the 
Arab  League  its  personal  property  and 
that  it  had  a  monopoly  on  “Arabism.” 
The  broadcast  said: 

“The  UAR  rulers  have  raised  hell 
over  the  Iraqi  democratic  republic.  They 
have  called  for  a  holy  alliance.” 

Bovlidod  Pact.  The  United  States 
sponsored  and  encouraged,  but  never 
fully  joined  the  Baghdad  Pact.  It  re¬ 
news  its  blessing  by  playing  host  to  the 
pact’s  Ministerial  Council  which  will 
meet  in  Washington  for  the  first  time 
next  October. 

Hi9h  Dorn.  UAR  experts  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Soviet  engineering  plans  to  cut 
costs  and  speed  construction  of  the 
Aswan  Dam.  Work  begins  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  But  thus  far  there  have  been  no 
negotiations  to  secure  a  vital  water- 
sharing  agreement  with  Sudan  and 
Ethiopia,  where  Nile  waters  originate. 

This  may  explain,  in  part,  the  royal 
welcome  which  Col.  Nasser,  last  week, 
gave  Ethiopia’s  Christian  emperor,  Haile 
Selassie,  on  his  first  visit  to  Cairo  since 
World  War  II.  Less  than  two  years 
ago,  the  emperor  was  the  target  of  Nas¬ 
ser  attack,  but  Cairo  has  become  affable 
to  its  neighbors  in  its  current  search  for 
Western  support. 

From  Cairo  the  Ethiopian  emperor 
went  on  to  Moscow.  Ethiopia  now  re¬ 
ceives  military,  health  and  technical  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  has  stood 
with  the  West  in  the  past. 

Royal  Sqwabbla.  Last  year  Crown 
Prince  Faisal  took  control  of  Saudi 
Arabia’s  finances  because  King  Saud’s 
regal  squander  had  mortgaged  the  oil 
kingdom.  His  austerity  program  re¬ 
duce  debt  and  strengthened  currency. 

But  the  sybaritic  king  refused  to  re¬ 
trench.  His  continued  spending  pro¬ 
voked  the  Crown  Prince  who  threatened 
to  resign.  Othei'  members  of  the  royal 
council,  alarmed  by  the  family  struggle, 
intervened.  The  King  agre^  to  put 
up  with '  enforced  poverty,  while  the 
Emir  paid  off  his  debts. 

In  this  country,  a  20-year-oId  Saudi 
prince',  with  a  monthly  allowance  of 
$13,000,  sprinkled  gasoline  over  his 
body  and  burned  himself  to  death  in  a 
Miami  hotel. 

In  Briof.  Burma’s  Premier,  Gen.  Ne 
Win,  paid  Israel  an  eight-day  visit  in 
June,  marking  continu^  Burma-lsrael 
economic  cooperation. 

K  The  Chamoun  party  lost  its  one-vote 
majority  in  Lebanon’s  parliament,  when 
a  Falangist  candidate,  backed  by  former 
rebels,  won  the  first  by-election  since 
last  year’s  revolt 

1  Jordan  placed  the  Swiss  Trade  and 
Financial  Co.,  on  the  blacklist  for  trad¬ 
ing  with  Israel. 

I  An  Arab  attempt  to  start  an  anti- 
Israel  discussion  on  Israel’s  immigration 
policies  at  the  ILO  conference  in 
Geneva  was  rejected  170  to  62. 
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The  war  was  going  badly  for  the 
British  in  the  Near  East  in  the  spring 
of  1941.  Axis  forces  neared  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  border;  Lebanon  and  Syria  were 
under  the  Vichy  French;  pro-Nazis  had 
seized  power  in  Iraq;  the  position  of 
Ibn  Saud  was  in  doubt;  everywhere, 
Nazi  propaganda  swayed  Arab  leaders 
who  were  siding  with  the  Nazis  because 
it  looked  as  if  they  were  winning. 

But  a  school  of  diplomats  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Washington 
could  see  but  one  complex  in  Arab 
thinking.  They  attributed  Arab  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Nazis  to  their  hos¬ 
tility  to  Zionism.  And  they  launched  a 
campaign  to  persuade  our  government 
to  reverse  its  friendship  for  Zion  as  a 
tactic  to  frustrate  Nazi  propaganda  and 
rehabilitate  the  British  position.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  rejected  the  maneuver. 
•  •  • 

The  story  is  now  told  officially  with 
the  publication  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,  1941,  Volume  III. 

The  spring 'of  1941  was  a  desperate 
hour  for  the  Jews.  On  the  eve  of 
World  War  II,  the  British  had  issued 
their  1939  White  Paper  sharply  restrict¬ 
ing  Jewish  immigration  and  land  pur¬ 
chase  in  Palestine.  The  Nazis  were 
beginning  the  murder  of  six  million 
Jews. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  American 
leaders  in  Congress  decided  to  reaffirm 
America’s  support  for  Zionist  aspira¬ 
tions.  They  reconstituted  the  American 
Palestine  Committee,  which  included  68 
Senators  and  more  than  200  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  which  was  led  by  Senators 
Robert  F.  Wagner  (D-N.Y.)  and 
Charles  L.  McNary  (R-Ore.).  They 
scheduled  a  dinner  meeting  for  Apr.  30. 

Alarmed  British  diplomats  repaired  to 
the  Department  of  State.  Counselor 
Nevile  Butler  complained  to  Wallace 
Murray,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Near 
Eastern  Affairs,  that  the  formation  of 
this  committee  would  be  exploited  by  the 
Germans  and  Italians  to  stir  up  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Arab  countries,  and  that  if 
the  embassy 

“had  not  been  so  occupied  with 
other  matters  it  would  have  made 
an  effort  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
prospective  members  of  the  com- 
mittM  and  explain  to  them  some  of 
the  dangers  inherent  in  such  an 
organisation.” 

Lord  Halifax,  the  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  called  on  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  on  Apr.  19  in  connection  with  the 


dinner  and  was  told  that  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
Two  days  later.  Counselor  Butler  called 
on  Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles  to 
warn  that  if  persons  high  in  the  U.S. 
government  made  speeches  advocating 
the  opening  of  Palestine  to  Jewish  re¬ 
settlement,  “very  great  unrest  will  be 
created  in  the  Arab  world.” 

Mr.  Butler  made  a  similar  complaint 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Adolf  A. 
Berle,  Jr.  And  the  Turkish  Ambassador, 
Mehmet  Munir  Ertegun,  told  Paul  H. 
Ailing,  assistant  chief  of  the  Near  East 
division,  that  the  Turks  and  the  Moslems 
in  India  shared  British  concern.  As  one 
result  of  the  British  intervention,  the 
State  Department  deterred  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  sending  a 
greeting  to  the  dinner. 

•  •  • 

State  Department  officials  were  con¬ 
cerned,  not  only  because  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  dividends  for  the  Nazis  but  also 
because  of  the  growing  physical  threat 
to  the  lives  of  the  Jewish  settlers  in 
Palestine.  They  discussed  a  proposal 
that  President  Roosevelt  appeal  to  King 
Ibn  Saud’s  “sense  of  chivalry  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  coreligionists  in  Pal¬ 
estine  toward  preventing  any  wide¬ 
spread  massacres.” 

And  Mr.  Berle  feared  that  the  British 
forces  would  be  unable  to  defend  the 
many  fronts  over  which  they  were  de¬ 
ployed,  that  the  Arabs  might  cut  com¬ 
munication  lines  “unless  there  is  some 
major  reversal  of  Arab  sentiment.”  He 
thought  the  problem  might  be  attacked 
by  “an  attempt  to  resolve  the  Zionist 
controversy,”  and  he  speculated  that  Dr. 
Chaim  Weizmann,  Zionist  leader,  might 
be  willing  to  modify  Zionist  objectives 
if  he  could  see  “the  main  desideratum, 
namely,  that  if  the  Mediterranean  is 
closed,  the  extermination  of  the  Zionists 
in  Palestine  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
.  .  .  They  would  then  be  face  to  face 
with  the  Arabs,  without  the  screen  of  a 
protecting  force.  It  would  seem  that 
some  sort  of  understanding  with  the 
Arabs  might  at  that  time  become  a 
crucial  necessity,”  he  wrote. 

But  Mr.  Murray  doubted  that  Dr. 
Weizmann  would  agree. 

“Moreover,”  Mr.  Murray  wrote  to 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Welles,  “I  am 
doubtful  whether  any  offers  or  promises 
which  Dr.  Weizmann  might  make  at 
this  eleventh  hour  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Arabs. 

“Doubtless,  the  Arabs  now  be- 
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lieve  that  they  have  a  whole  loaf 
within  their  grasp  in  the  shape  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Palestine  or  their  extermination. 
Why,  tterefore,  should  they  accept 
^If  a  loaf  in  ^e  shape  of  a  com¬ 
mitment  from  the  Jews  that  the 
latter  would  abandon  in  whole  or  in 
part  their  plan  for  a  national  home 
in  Palestine?” 

•  •  • 

The  campaign  to  modify  America’s 
traditional  pro-Zionist  position  was  cli¬ 
maxed  on  May  23,  1941,  when  the  U.S. 
Minister  in  Egypt,  Alexander  C.  Kirk, 
cabled  from  Cairo  that  “the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  present  concepts  in  respect  of 
Zionism  constitutes  a  major  obstacle  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
"I  have  not  infrequently  heard 
surprise  expressed  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  heads  of  world  Jewry 
have  not  apparently  been  brought 
to  realize  the  neat  contribution 
which  they  could  render  not  only 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  but  also 
to  their  corelinonists  by  admitting 
that  despite  the  noble  sentiments 
which  may  have  characterized  the 
idea  of  the  Jewish  national  home 
at  its  inception  the  project  in  its 
present  form  has  not  only  faile4-'| 
u  in  the  past  but  is  incapable  of  I 
I  realization  in  the  future,  unless  I 
I  imposed  by  force  on  an  unwilling  | 
1  native  population.” 

'  Minister  Kirk  thought  that  some  dec¬ 
laration  might  be  made  which  would 
“tend  to  mitigate  the  state  of 
animosity  prevailing  among  Mos¬ 
lems  ...  It  may  also  be  possible 
that  some  fundamental  realignment 
of  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  national 
home  may  be  effected  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  reorganization  of  the  project.” 
The  telegram  was  describ^  “as  very 
important”  in  the  Department.  A  copy 
was  sent  to  President  Roosevelt  because 
it  was  thought  unlikely  that  “the  2^on- 
ists  can  be  influenced  by  anyone  except 
the  President  himself." 

On  July  IS,  1941,  the  Department 
rejected  Minister  Kirk’s  proposals  in  a 
cable  signed  by  Acting  Sroretary  of 
State  Welles,  who  gave  these  reasons: 

The  areas  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  are 
of  primary  interest  and  importance  to 
Great  Britain  and  it  would  be  natural 
and  appropriate  for  the  British  to  take 
the  lead,  if  they  thought  a  modification 
of  Zionist  aims  necessary  or  desirable. 

Zionists  “do  not  admit  and  could  not 
be  brought  to  admit  that  the  project 
in  its  present  form  has  not  only  failed 
in  the  past  but  is  incapable  of  realiza¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  j 

“They  do  not  admit  that  the  f 
movement  is  a  handicap  to  the  Brit-  { 
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The  United  States  can  hardly  be  ex-S 
pected  to  adopt  an  attitude  or  policy^ 
which  is  more  pro-Arab  than  the  British. 

Intelligent  Arabs  would  probably  re¬ 
gard  any  pro- Arab  declaration  as  “purely 
war-connected”  and  place  even  less  re¬ 
liance  upon  it  than  upon  a  similar 
declaration  from  the  British.  The  Arabs 
would  be  likely  to  value  an  Amer¬ 
ican  declaration  as  a  mere  “self-conveni- 
encing  statement.” 

No  declaration  such  as  Mr.  Kirk 
wanted  was  ever  issued.  In  deference 
to  the  point  of  view  he  expressed,  the 
United  States  remained  silent  on  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  U.S.  diplomats  sought  to  quiet 
discussion  and  Congressional  action  for 
several  years.  It  was  not 
that  the  White  House  issued  a  pro- 
Ztonisi  aeclaration. 

— Despite  llie  misgivings  ot  the  career 
diplomats,  this  did  not  drive  the  Arabs 
into  the  arms  of  the  Nazis.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  Nazi  tide  was  reversed 
the  Arabs  declared  war  against  the 
Axis  to  qualify  for  UN  membership. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  determined 
Arab  allegiance  was  not  Zionism  —  it 
was  the  realization  that  the  Nazis  were 
not  invincible. 

All  this  is  ancient  history.  But  it 
has  a  curious  relevance  to  ensuing  events 
which  are  fresh  in  memory.  Change 
the  word  “Nazis”  to  “Communists,”  and 
much  of  what  was  cabled  by  Minister 
Kirk  from  Cairo  in  1941  sounds  like 
the  contemporary  Cairo  propaganda 
which  attributes  all  Arab  attitudes  to 
the  emergence  of  Israel.  There  are  still 
diplomats  and  propagandists  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Arabs  would  spurn  Mos¬ 
cow  if  we  would  spurn  Jeru^em. 

Thus,  a  report  released  June  27  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  which  carries  the  views  of  many 
retired  foreign  service  officers  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  as  a  whole,  includes  a 
statement  by  former  Ambassador 
Harold  B.  Minor,  now  head  of  the 
I  American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  four  anonymous  statements  crit¬ 
ical  of  past  U.S.  support  of  Israel. 

.  And,  as  in  1941,  there  is  still  an 
official  diffidence  to  take  a  vigorous 
^stand  in  condemnation  of  Arab  belliger¬ 
ence  against  Israel,  lest  this  be  exploited 
m  Radio  Moscow  as  it  was' exploited 
oy  Radio  Berlin  in  1941. 


UN  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  arrives  in  Cairo  today  to  re¬ 
solve  the  deadlock  created  by  the  UAR’s 
40-day  detention  of  the  Inge  Toft, 
Danish  freighter  and  its  Israel  cargo. 

Washington  and  Lxindon,  apprehen¬ 
sive  over  a  new  Israel-UAR  cla^,  main¬ 
tain  official  silence  and  pin  their  hopes 
on  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  diplomacy. 

But  the  Moscow  radio  in  an  Arabic 
broadcast  on  June  17,  charged  that  the 
United  States  was  secretly  encouraging 
Israel  to  intensify  its  activities  because 
“American  diplomats  think  that  they 
can  exploit  these  disputes,  which  can 
develop  into  armed  Israel  attack  against 
the  UAR,  to  exert  pressure  on  the  UAR 
and  force  it  into  a  rapprochement  with 
the  United  States.” 

The  Karachi  radio  on  June  23  an¬ 
nounced  that  Pakistan  fully  supported 
the  UAR’s  stand,  and  in  Washington  it 
was  learned  that  Pakistan  had  warned 
the  United  States  that  if  the  World  Bank 
now  declined  to  finance  the  canal  im¬ 
provement  because  of  the  ban  on  Israel 
shipping,  the  Arabs  would  react  as 
sh^ly  as  they  did  on  Aswan. 

But  in  London.  Aneuran  Bevan, 
British  Labor  Party  leader,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  24: 

“Didn’t  the  Security  Council  declare 
that  Egypt  had  no  business,  in  peace  or 
in  war,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  ships 
through  the  Suez  Canal  7.  Ought  we  not 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  very  much 
more  urgency?” 

Asked  whether  Britain  would  oppose 
a  World  Bank  loan,  Heathcot  Amory, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  that 
it  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
bank’s  executive  board. 

Leading  American  newspapers  scored 
UAR  policy.  The  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune,  on  June  25,  wrote  that  Mr. 
Hammarskjold 

“must  make  it  plain  to  the  UAR  that 
its  actions  are  illegal  and  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  visit  is  lema  to  obtain  the 
release  of  a  single  cargo  than  to  make 
certain  that  the  canal  remains  open  to 
ships  oi  all  nations  at  all  times.” 

And,  in  a  June  19  editorial  on  “Nas¬ 
ser’s  Piracy,”  the  N.  Y.  Times  said: 

“President  Nasser  seems  to  believe 
that  in  view  ot  the  Western  preocenpa- 
tion  with  the  Soviet  challenge  and  his 
own  verbal  quarrel  with  the  Soviets,  he 
can  now  count  on  greater  Western  t^r- 
atkm  and  help.  He  should  be  disillu¬ 
sioned  on  that  point  until  he  learns  to 
honor  his  international  obligatioas.” 
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Th«  Arab  Refugees 

The  legal  life  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA) 
expires  in  12  months,  and  last  fall  the 
United  States  urged  the  UN  General 
Assembly  to  devise  a  new  program  to 
expedite  a  solution  of  the  11 -year-old 
problem  of  the  Arab  refugees. 

But  all  American  efforts  were  resisted 
by  the  Arab  states  and  finally  Secretary 
General  Dpg  Hammarslcj^ld  >vas  author¬ 
ized  to  mlike  a  study  and  recommenHa’- 
tions  to  the  General  Assembly  this  fall. 

In  testimony  during  Congressional 
hearings  on  tne  Mutual  Security  Act, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  C.  Douglas 
Dillon  disclosed  that  what  the  United 
States  wanted  was  some  action  which 
“would  put  a  greater  measure  of 
resoonsibiiity,  if  not  the  whole  re- 
sponsihility;  for  actual  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  programs  on  countries 
where  the  refugees  are  presently 
placed,  with  the  United  Nations, 
which  seems  to  he  the  appropriate 
agency,  carrying  the  burden  of  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  and  audit  the  funds 
necessary  but  forcing  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  face  op  more  directly  them¬ 
selves  to  the  problem  of  admin¬ 
istering  this  solution.” 

But  the  weight  of  UN  opinion  seems 
to  be  against  this,  and  in  his  report  pub¬ 
lished  last  week,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  rec¬ 
ommends  the  continuation  of  UNRWA 
until  the  refugees  are  reintegrated  into 
the  economic  hfe-of  the  Near  East. 

He  believes  that  UNRWA  should 
continue  to  have  primary  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  food  and  health 
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programs,  construction,  maintenance 
and  sanitation  of  camps,  and  vocational 
training.  However,  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  education  could  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  host  governments. 
vMr.  Hammarskjold  is  optimistic  that 
the^fugwr'canut  iiittgiatcTf  m  me 
Near  East,  because  the  region  has  “great 
development  potentialities  ultimately 
capable  of  meeting  a  large  part,  if  not 
all  of  its  capital  requirements. 

“The  unemployed  population  rep-  ) 
resented  by  the  Palestine  refugees  ] 
should  be  regarded,  not  as  a  liabil-  / 
ity,  but  more  Justly  as  an  asset  for  / 
the  future.  It  is  a  reservoir  of  / 
manpower  which,  in  the  desirabW 
general  economic  development  wilK 
assist  in  the  creation  of  higher/ 
standards  for  the  whole  population/ 
of  the  area,”  he  maintains.  V 

The  report  contains  elaborate  studies 
of  the  economies  of  Near  East  countries, 
and  their  oil  revenues,  which  suggests 
that  Mr.  Hammarskjold  is  thinking 
largely  in  terms  of  resettlement  in  Arab 
countries  rather  than  in  terms  of  mass 
repatriation  to  Israel. 

His  studies  show  that  if  $1.5  billion  to 
$2  billion  capital  can  be  invested 
in  the  Near  East,  in  the  next  five  years, 
this  sum,  together  with  the  capital 
likely  to  become  available  from  within 
the  area,  mostly  from  oil,  can  create  a 
demand  sufficient  to  absorb  with  rising 
per  capita  income,  the  growing  labor 
force  and  the  Palestine  refugees. 

The  Arab-Israel  conflict  is  only  one 
of  the  political  barriers  in  the  way  of 
action.  Employment  and  resettlement 
of  the  refugees  depend  on  the  solution 
of  Arab  problems,  such  as  the  attain¬ 


ment  of  the  kind  of  Arab  economic 
cooperation  which  will  permit  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  area,  such  as  oil,  to  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  countries  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  believes  that  there 
has  been  some  important  progress  in 
this  direction. 

Among  other  recommendations,  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  wants  rectification  of 
present  UNRWA  rules  in  order  to  de- 
Mete  those  who  are  fraudulently  regis- 
Itered  and  the  “undeclared  dead.”  He 
would  like  to  add  children  and  other 
eligible  adults  not  previously  registered. 
Since  births  exceed  deaths,  this  will,  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish  the  rolls. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.  S.  Congress  is  ap¬ 
propriating  another  $25  million  in  the 
current  Mutual  Security  Program  to  con¬ 
tribute  about  70  percent  of  UNRWA’s 
budget,  but  there  is  grave  concern  over 
the  lack  of  progress. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  said  the  time  is  long  since 
past  for  a  new  approach,  and  that  if  the 
State  Department  and  the  UN  cannot 
themselves  solve  the  problem,  they 
should  give  thought  to  finding  or  cre¬ 
ating  an  entity  which  can.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  suggested  that  the  World  Bank  might 
be  helpful,  and  that  “some  type  of  secret 
personal  diplomacy  by  a  universally 
I  respected  figure  might  be  indicated.” 

Last  year,  in  order  to  encourage  re- 
I  settlement  the  Congress  earmarked  15 
percent  of  the  $25  million  appropriation 
for  repatriation  or  resettlement  of  the 
refugees.  The  Administration  requested 
repeal  of  this  restriction.  The  House 
Committee  concurred,  but  the  Senatel 
Committee  refused. 

Most  of  the  Arab  press  criticized  the 
Hammarskjold  report  because  of  the 
implied  emphasis  on  resettlement  inside 
Arab  countries,  but  Al-Hayat  of  Beirut, 
in  editorials  on  June  24  and  25,  criti¬ 
cized  Arabs  for  “again  adopting  a  nega¬ 
tive  attitude.”  It  said:  “Our  way  of 
opposition  to  integration  is  much  worse 
than  Hammarskjold’s  report  or  Israel’s 
wishes  ...  It  is  high  time  that  we  rid 
ourselves  of  this  hysteria.” 
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